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tions called national All these objectivist theories, moreover,
were often used by nationalists for justifying annexations without
consulting the people which they wished to annex.
The obvious inadequacy of all objectivist theories has induced
many political theorists to define nationality as a community
formed by the will to be a nation. This subjectivist view corres-
ponded to the striving of Liberals for freedom and to the demo-
cratic concept of a popular will expressed by the majority.
Amongst others, John Stuart Mill (1861) saw the essence of
nationality in the mutual sympathy of its adherents and in their
desire to be united under a government of their own, produced
through a community of history and politics and through feelings
of pride and shame, joy and grief connected with experiences of
the past.1 Ernest Renan expatiated upon the same idea in a
famous lecture in i88s.2 It is riot race, religion, language, State,
civilization or economic interests, he said, that make a nation.
The national idea is founded on a heroic past, great men, true
glory. Common experiences lead to the formation of a com-
munity of will. More than anything else it is common grief that
binds a nation together, more than triumphs. A nation, there-
fore, is a great solidarity founded on the consciousness of sacri-
fices made in the past and on willingness to make further ones
in the future. The existence of a nation resembles a plebiscite
repeated every day. Kenan's view was in accordance with the
principle of self-determination proclaimed by the Revolution.
Moreover, this was also the decisive argument of the French
nation in demanding the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France.
For this very reason the spokesmen of victorious Germany scorn-
fully rejected it.
The subjectivist definition of a nation is essentially correct,
but it needs a careful formulation. National aspirations are
neither always, nor merely, a striving to be united under a
national government, nor do they always imply the cult of
traditions. The Scotch and the Welsh, for example, claim to
be nations, though they do not aim at independent national
governments. The Soviet republics and the Turks of to-day
have broken with fundamental traditions of their past. If Mill
saw the nature of nationality chiefly in the mutual sympathy
of its members, he overestimated one of its elements. True,
people of the same language, religion,, education, colour, etc.,
find it easier to develop mutual sympathy than others. But the
1J, S, Mill, Considerations on Representative Government, 1861, p. 287.
9 Ernest Renan, Qy'est-ce qu'une nation? 1882.